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The 14th annual Multiple Sclerosis Dance Marathon was held in Ross Sports Center last week- 
end. The marathon raised more than $25,000 for the Vermont chapter of the MS Society. Partict- 
pants danced for three days to raise the money. (Photo by Michael Henderson) 


S.A. maps out future 


BY MATT SUTKOSKI 
Staff Writer 





if: Communications between 
the Student Association and St. 


Michael's students need to be 
improved for the S.A. to accom- 

_plish more, the new president 
and vice president said. 

The new S.A. President, Pat 
Gallivan and the new S.A. Vice 
President, Anne D’Angelo used 
the word “mobilize” to explain 
how they want the General 
Assembly, the St. Michael’s 
student body and the admini- 
stration to accomplish more 
than just plans for social events. 

To do this, Gallivan and 
D’Angelo said they want to use 
members ofthe S.A. more. They 
said they would like to have 
them ask students what issues 
concern them and what should 


be done about them. 
“Word of mouth is important,” 
Gallivan said. . 


“Our role is moderator,” Galli- 
van said. He and D’Angelo see 
themselves as getting informa- 
tion from S.A. members and 


students and then having the 
S.A. arrive at a consensus on 
various issues. — 

Gallivan said the S.A. should 


be more involved with “policy. 


issues that face campus stu- 
dents.” 

D’Angelo said students need 
to be educated on more impor- 
tant topics than social events. 
She said, for example, that the 
S.A. is looking into changes in 
the core curriculum. 

‘I'm not sure students are 
aware of the issue. We could 
have opinions on it and influ- 
ence administrative decisions," 
D’Angelo said. 

Alcohol policy is also impor- 
tant to students, they said, due 
to changes in the drinking age. 
Gallivan said he “will be sitting 
down with the Rat manager to 
see what it will be.” 

Committees are also working 
on issues surrounding the Quad 
and the possibility of creating a 
freshman suite. Gallivan said 
he would also like to see the S.A. 
have some educational role 1n 


broader issues like AIDS and 
political upheaval in Central 
America. Gis 

“The students decide, we’re 
in a position to moderate at S.A. 
meetings,” D’Angelo said. Both 
she and Gallivan want to see 
S.A. members go out among the 
students to see what issues 
concern them. in turn, stu- 
dents have to come toe them. To 
Gallivan, “the S.A. is every 
member of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege.” 

In describing their role with 
the St. Michael’s administra- 
tion, "it’s not us and them, it’s 
we,” Gallivan said. “They have 
encouraged us to come to them” 
with issues and problems. 

D’Angelo noted that S.A. 
meetings are open to everyone. 
Also she and Gallivan have al- 
ready assumed their posts and 
are available almost anytime in 
the S.A. office in Alliot. 
D’Angelo said there are five 
more meetings left and to get 
their goals moving they need to 
start now. 


Racial tensions worsen in N.J. 


(CPS)-- Tensions between 
white and minority students 
continued to worsen on a num- 
er of campuses the first week 
P March. 

‘At Rodgers State College in 
laremont, Okla., white high 
chool students injured about 
20 Middle Eastern college stu- 
_ dents in a series of attacks and 

fights March 3. 

_ Ahit-and-run accident, pellet 
guns, rocks and eggs were used 


= 
















in the rioting, which reportedly 
began with an argument be- 
tween one of the collegians and 
a group of the high schoolers. 


Police arrested a17-year-old for 


attacking a foreign student 
with a baseball bat. 

At Ramapo College in 
Mahwah, N.J., housing chief 
Ronald L. Bollheimer reported 
onthe same day that as many as 
20 dorm residents failed to sign 
a card saying racism was unac- 


ceptable at Ramapo. 
Bollheimer wasn’t sure baie 
“15 to 20” students who dMin’t 
sign the cards, distributed as 
part of a school-wide anti-ra- 
cism ‘program in the wake of a 
December fight between black 
and white students, were ac- 
tively resisting the program. 


Students who refused to sign 
the card could be kicked out of 
their dorms, he added. 






Registration '89 


New system may 
solve problems 


BY JENNIFER CASPER 


Staff Writer 





Maureen McNamara, the reg- 
istrar at St. Michael’s College, 
spoke at Tuesdays Student 
Association meeting about the 
new registration process for the 
college. 

McNamara said _ the 
Registrar’s office will begin 
inputting data for registration 
on Thursday. The office will 
start with the courses required 
for the juniors, then the sopho- 
mores, then the freshmen. 
Electives for next year’s seniors 
will be chosen at the same time 
as required courses for other 
classes. The remaining classes 
will choose their electives after 
next year’s seniors choose 
theirs. 

Students will receive a card in 
the mail before pre-registration 
informing them of the courses 
they have received. The stu- 
dents who did not receive five 
courses will be able to pick up 


_ the remaining courses at pre- 
registration. 


Pre-registration will not be 
held in the Ross Sports Center 
this year. It will be done 
through a computer system set 
upin St. Edmund’s Hall 102 and 
104. 

In room 104, there will be a 
computer printout of the course 
sections that are closed. 

In room 102, there will be 
three computer terminals. 
Each terminal will pre-register 
approximately 10to15 students 
every 15 minutes. Times for 
students to pre-register will be 


chosen by lottery according to 
class. 

At this point, courses that are 
needed to fulfill minor require- 
ments will be treated as elec- 
tives. 

Also during the meeting on 
March 15, the Student Associa- 
tion passed four motions. The 
first was made to ask the S.A. to 
assist the Rathskeller in financ- 
ing the Irish Happy Hour Band 
from the Last Chance. The 
band played Wednesday night. 
The cost was $300, and the 
Rathskeller asked for $150. 

The second motion passed was 
a motion to have the college 
provide bus service at no charge 
to downtown on St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

The third motion requested 
was that the Alliot Governing 
Board and the Operations 
Committee clarify the rules 
concerning student rights to 
post bulletins in Alliot Hall, was 
passed. This motion was made 
after a discussion started dur- 
ing Open Forum by Tim 
Rosbrook. 

Rosbrook mentioned that he 
thought the students should be 
allowed to post bulletins on the 
postsin Alliot. Rosbrook said he 
talked to Tim Pedrotty about 
this. Pedrotty told Rosbrook 
that the administration is con- 
cerned about how Alliot looks 
when parents or officials visit. 
Pedrotty said that if posters 
would be allowed to be put up on 
the posts, the building would 
look too cluttered. 

Finally, the S.A. passed a 
motion to donate $100 to the 
Hunger Keg. 


(EL TESS SE SEES BY a SEA) 





Pre-registration will not be held in the Ross 
Sports Center this year. It will be done through 
acomputer system set up in St. Edmund's Hall 


102 and 104. 
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National tuition average to rise 


(CPS) -- Tuition rates are going 
up again next fall, but not quite 
as steeply as they rose last year, 
observers say. Regents 
and trustees typically set tui- 
tion during their January and 
February board meetings, 
where initial reports suggest 
most students will pay from 6 to 
10 percent more to go to college 
in 1988-89. 

Last week, for example, Drew 
University trustees approved a 
7.5 percent tuition hike at the 
Madison, N.J., school, while 
University of New Mexico 
President Gerald May an- 
nounced UNM would cost 10 
percent more in July. 

It’s good news to some ob- 
servers. 

“The rate of increase has been 
moderating over the last few 
years,” said Meredith Ludwig of 
the American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities 
(AASCU), a Washington, D.C., 
coalition of public campus lead- 
ers. 


“For the 1988-89 academic 
year, we're predicting tuition 
will go up 6 percent at public 
schools and 7 percent at private 
schools,” explained Pat Smith of 
the American Council on Edu- 
cation (ACE). “But we're cur- 
rently revising our predictions, 
and if nothing changes dra- 
matically the rate of increase 
for public college tuition might 
even be lower than 6 percent.” 

Tuition costs skyrocketed be- 
tween 1976-77 and 1986-87 
academic years, noted Norman 
Brandt of the U.S. Department 
of Education. During that pe- 
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riod, public school tuition in- 
sreased 130 percent. Private 
sollege tuition rose 153 percent. 

But Brandt add ‘d tuition has 
been rising more: lowly the last 
two years. 

Still, national averages are 
little consolation to students at 
schools that will be increasing 
their tuition by hefty percent- 
ages next fall. 

Michigan State and New Or- 
leans’ Loyola University stu- 
dents face 10 percent hikes. 
Youngstown State students will 
pay 11 percent more. 

Thanks to an 8.5 percent tui- 
tion hike, it will cost most stu- 
dents more than $20,000 to go to 
the University of Southern 
California next year, which 
puts it in the same cost league 
as the nation’s most selective 
schools. 

While the general inflation 
rate for the year is under 4 
percent, Virginia’s Mary Bald- 
win College’s tuition will rise 8 
percent, Missouri's Stephens 
College’s 7 percent and New 
Hampshire’s Dartmouth 
College’s 6.4 percent. 


Critics like U.S. Sec. of Edu- 
cation William Bennett, of 
course, have been blasting 
campuses for pushing tuition 
up faster than the inflation 
rate, while educators reply 
Bennett is ignoring how expen- 
sive it is to run a college. 

“Costs are high, but colleges 
aren't ripping us off either,” 
Brandt said. 

The costs of goods and serv- 
ices colleges buy, said Julianne 
Still Thrift of the National Asso- 
ciation of Independent Colleges 
and Universities (NAICU), 
have increased faster than con- 
sumer goods the government 
monitors when determining 
inflation rates. Utility rates, 
maintenance and construction 
costs have risen dramatically in 
recent years, she said, and col- 
leges have no other choice but to 
pass those costs on to students 
as state and federal govern- 
ments chip in less money than 
in the past. 

“State legislatures were will- 
ing to let tuition rise to improve 
or protect the quality of their in- 
stitutions. But they don’t want 


to raise taxes (to raise more 
money to help colleges pay for 
the improvements),” ACE’s 
Smith observed. 

But states facing economic 
problems in recent years have 
“been doing better,” said 
Ludwig, and as state funding 
increases, tuition hikes de- 
crease. 

Colleges also used the early 
"80s -- a period of low inflation - 
- to increase faculty and staff 
salaries. Between 1973 and 
1981, faculty members had lost 
28 percent of their actual spend- 
ing power, Thrift said, and even 
after the recent increases, few 
have regained past spending 
power. 

Most schools, Ludwig said, 
feel the salary increases and 
capital improvement projects of 
recent years will be enough to 
tide them over for a while, and, 
combined with higher state 
funding, tuition will stabilize. 
Despite a shrinking pool of 18- 
to-24-year-olds, college enroll- 
ment continues to increase as 
more minorities, women and 
older men attend college. But 


the new students cost more to 
educate. 

“The competition between 
schools for students has in- 
creased dramatically, and 


schools need to improve their 
quality and equipment to retain 


them,” Thrift said. 


“Increased enrollment,” 


Brandt agreed, “may not be a 
boom for all schools.” 

Campuses also need to raise 
tuition to get money to provide 
financial aid to their poorer 
students, he said. 

“Institutions now have to of- 
fer aid from their own sources” 
because the federal govern- 
ment no longer supplies enough 
money to get students through 
college, Brandt contended. 


“They’ re taking from 
the rich to give to the poor.” 
Brandt reported federal stu- 
dent aid supplied $15.9 billion 
to students during the 1985-86 
school year, but, thanks to infla- 
tion, it bought about $1 billion 
less education than a decade 
earlier. 


Study: Top students shuffle paper 


(CPS)-- It pays to be good at 

shuffling paper, at least if you 

are enrolled at a big campus. 
The faster and more accu- 


‘ rately students at large schools 


can complete paperwork tasks, 
the better grades they get, a 
new study by a Dallas market 
research firm has found. 

On the other hand, it sug- 
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gested students who lack paper- 
work skills should attend 
smaller colleges, carry a light 
course load, learn to use com- 
puters, word processors and 
calculators, seek assistance 
from professors and teaching 
assistants, and be prepared to 
work harder than other stu- 


dents. 


x 


At least those are the conclu- 
sions Dallas-based Aptitude 
Inventory Measurement Serv- 
ice (AIMS), which tracked the 
academic performance of 115 
students attending universities 
with 20,000 or more under- 
graduates from 1981 until last 
year. The participants took a 
series of aptitude tests that 
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gauged their clerical skills. 

Students lacking clerical tal- 
ent, the study reports, made 
sloppy errors such as transpos- 
ing numbers and misplacing 
decimal points, especially un- 
der deadline pressure. 

Half of those who scored 
poorly on the AIMS test gradu- 
ated from college with 2.0 or 
lower grade point averages. 
More than half the ex-students 
who scored high marks on the 
clerical tests graduated with 3.0 
averages or better. 


Students with poor clerical 


skills who were tutored by 
AIMS’ counselors, however, 
received higher grades in school 
than their counterparts who did 
not receive additional training. 

AIMS suggests students with 
poor paperwork skills attend a 
small college instead of a uni- 
versity, since classes tend to be 
smaller and faculty members 
more accessible. 
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Colleges rein in drug testing 


(CPS) -- At the same time a 
student -- headed for the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina -- died 
of a cocaine overdose like the 
one that led to widespread drug 
testing of college athletes, two 
more colleges decided to rein in 
their drug testing programs. 
Spirited apathy -- and the opin- 
ion of the school’s legal counsel 
-- convinced the University of 
New Mexico to drop plans to test 
its cheerleaders for drug use in 
mid-February. University 
of Washington officials, faced 
with a lawsuit they didn’t think 
they could win, said they would 
no longer require athletes to 
undergo mandatory drug-test- 
ing. Shortly after OW 
announced its decision, a Mary- 
land high school athlete died 
after swallowing several 
chunks of crack. Rico Leroy 
Marshall, an 18-year-old foot- 
ball star, was a big fan of Uni- 
versity of Maryland basketball 
player Len Bias. It was 
Bias’ June 1986 cocaine-related 
death that prompted dozens of 
colleges around the country to 
start testing athletes, cheer- 
leaders and, in at least one case, 
marching band members for 
drug abuse. But some students 
objected, and a few courts have 
questioned whether schools 
have the right to force the stu- 
dents to take the tests. 

A Washington state court, for 


_ example, has ruled mandatory 


tests unconstitutional, Ernest 
Morris, UW’s vice president for 
student affairs, said. UWisalso 
a defendant in a federal court 


BEVERAGE “a 
WAREHOUS! 


drug testing suit that has not 
yet been decided. The school 
opted not to wait for the decision 
to stop the testing. 

“The reasoning Judge 
(George) Mattson employed in 
his oral opinion, in our judg- 
ment, is likely to prevail over 
time,” Morris said. “It simply 
doesn’t represent wise use of 
institutional resources to pur- 
sue the matter.” Washington, 
Morris said, instead will test 
athletes only when there is 
“reasonable suspicion” the stu- 
dent is using illicit drugs. 
In the federal suit, UW cross 
country runner’. Betsy 
O’Halloran and the American 
Civil Liberties Union sued the 
school and the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association 
(NCAA), claiming mandatory 
testing violated her constitu- 
tional rights to privacy and due 
process. 

“The way I look at it, it’s a 
victory, “O’Halloran said, “but I 
would rather have a ruling be- 
cause, if they get dismissed 
from the case, what is there to 
keep them from instituting 
mandatory drug testing in the 
future?” 

“I think the UW has said ‘we 
are going to abandon the most 
invalid part of our drug-testing 
program, and that’s testing 
everyone without valid reason,” 
O’Halloran’s attorney David 
Tarshes said. 


UW’s lawyers said the school’s 
concession may lead the federal 
court to dismiss UW from the 
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suit, but Morris says it is in the 
school’s best interest to remain 
as adefendant. IfWashingtonis 
dismissed from the case and the 
NCAA wins, it could be hit with 
NCAA penalties. 
University of New Mexico’s offi- 
cials, however, used similar 
legal logic in deciding to drop 
plans to make UNM cheerlead- 
ers take drug tests. UNM 
cheerleaders got non-scholar- 
ship athlete status last year, 
which entitled them to receive 
medical treatment from ath- 
letic department trainers. The 
university’s rules, however, 
require students who receive 
medical attention from trainers 
to undergo drug-testing. How- 
ever, the school’s lawyers 


thought it was a bad idea. “I 
looked at it in the perspective of 
ifit would be legally supported,” 
assistant counsel Barbara 
Mathis said. “I certainly didn’t 
feel it was under the current 
drug-testing laws.” UNM 
cheerleaders, unlike 
O’Halloran, could care less. 
“It’s no big deal for us,” cheer- 
leader Khristie Krayer said. 
A proposal for mandatory drug- 
testing of University of Oregon 
athletes also would fail state 
and federal constitutionality 
tests, Oregon’s attorney gen- 
eral warned in November. At- 
torney General Dave 
Frohmayer said mandatory 
drug testing without prior sus- 
picion of drug use would violate 


state and federal protections 
against unlawful search and 
seizure. 


Various courts also currently 
are considering the cases of 
athletes from Stanford Univer- 
sity and the University of Colo- 
rado, who claim the drug tests 
invade their privacy. In 
February; a federal judge up- 
held an Indiana school district’s 
random drug testing of high 
school athletes and cheerlead- 
ers. U.S. District Court Judge 
Allen Sharp recently rejected 
the claims of two student ath- 
letes that the proposed plan 
would violate constitutional 
bans against unreasonable 
search and seizure. 


WHAT DO THESE SAINT MICHAEL’S GRADS 
HAVE IN COMMON? 





THEY ARE STUDYING TO BE 
EDMUNDITE PRIESTS. 


HOW ABOUT YOU! 


For Pe ramaileh: on the Society of St. Edmund contact: 


Fr. Stephen Hornat, S.S.E. 


in the Office of Campus Ministry, Alliot Hall. 
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Where does the money go? 


As a student at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege paying $10,990 tuition for the 
1987-88 academic year you may 
want to know exactly where your 
tuition check is going. After all, it 
is quite a bit of money, and how 
many of us can honestly say they 
don’t care what their money is 
being spent on? 

The Defender decided to find out 
exactly where our money does go. 
Not just a generalization of what St. 
Michael’s spends our money on, 
but what every dollar, from every 
check is being spent on. We 
thought this would be a fairly easy 
process, and that records of this 
information would not be difficult 
to obtain. We were wrong. Believe 
it or not, as a student at St. 
Michael’s you can’t find out ex- 
actly what your tuition money is 
being spent on. 

We went directly to the school’s 


treasurer, but he couldn’t tell us 
where the checks were going. What 
he could tell us was that the money 
was thrown into one big pot, and the 
pot was drawn from as money was 
needed. Who cares? 

What we want to know is exactly 
where the money is going. If $1 out 
of each check is being spent on food 
for the rats in the Psychology de- 
partment, we want to know. 

Next year the tuition will increase 
$870. What’s the sense of an in- 
crease if the treasurer’s office 
doesn’t even know what each dollar 
is being spent on? 

When you get your car serviced 
you are given an itemized bill tell- 
ing you exactly how much was 
spent on labor, how much for parts, 
and how much for tax. Is it too 
much to ask that St. Michael’s do 
the same with our tuition checks? 


Fix the sign, please 


A while back in this space we 
commented on the Student 
Association's purchase of an elec- 
tronic message board to help allevi- 
ate the problem of overcrowded 
billboards on campus. Just as a 
reminder, we were not too im- 
pressed with either the problem or 
the message board. We were wrong 
about the board. 

After overcoming its initial an- 
noyance, we came to identify with 
the purpose the board served. It was 
capable of conveying up-to-the- 
minute information to students 
about activities. In a way, we were a 
little bit envious, the board did 
something we did, make students 
aware of the different programs and 


activities, and did it much more effi- 
ciently, At least, it used to. 

In case you have not looked re- 
cently (or have become tired of look- 
ing), the damn thing is broken. It has 
become an annoying, flashing eye- 
sore, serving absolutely no purpose. 
It just silently blinks "THIS 
WORKS" and it doesn't. Not only is 
it bothersome, it lies as well. 

Although we were skeptical at 
first, we have come to realize the 
advantage and need for an ugly, 
unsightly means of updating stu- 
dents on various activities. But for 
crying out loud, either fix the thing 
or rip it down, it is driving us crazy 
watching it go to waste. 
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Marriott to provide meat on Fridays 


To the Editors: 


I would like to commend the initiatives taken this year to bring to the attention of 
the entire St. Michael’s community the season of Lent and its meaning. In particular, 
it is in keeping with the spirit and tradition of a Catholic community to encourage 


fasting and abstinence from meat as a form of penance. These measures are of special — 

_ significance for social justice today in light of the conditions of hunger that exist 

around the world. ; . 
Since the objective of these initiatives is to “Keep in Mind” the meaning of Lent, __ 


it would be preferable to remind students and others of the opportunities to abstain 
from meat on Friday, thus permitting them to benefit from their own decisions in this 


matter. Accordingly, I have asked Marriott to provide on Fridays in Lent bothmeat 


and meatless choices and am asking campus ministry to arrange appropriate 
reminder notices on these days. 


Dr. Paul J. Reiss, President 
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A plea for grammar 


To the Editors: 


I would like to call your attention to some errors and misleading 
statements in the March 16 issue of The Defender. In her review of 
Tim O’Brien’s fiction reading, Becky Klouda did a fine job of quoting 
some of O’Brien’s most interesting and provocative ideas about war 
and fiction. However, Ms. Klouda’s statement that O’Brien’s story 
“gave a detailed account of how his war buddy tortured a baby buffalo” 


- (actually a water buffalo) missed the whole point of the story, which 


explored the idea that truth in literature need not be factual. (She later 
acknowledges this idea with a quotation from O’Brien: “If you write 
fiction, you don’t have to worry about the facts.”) O’Brien did not 
claim to be narrating an autobiographical story; the incident might 
have happened orit might nothave. What matters is now he presented 
it as fiction. : 

Journalists, unlike novelists, do have to have to “worry about the 
facts,” and several facts in your story were wrong. For instance, Tim 
O’Brien--and all draftees in the Vietnam War--served a one-year tour 
of duty, nottwo (an understandable mistake, since the year spanned the. 
years 1969-70). Secondly, O’Brien has authored four books, not 14, 
as the picture caption reads. 

We find more such inaccuracy in another story in this issue, “Com- 
mencement Speaker Selected.” Denise Levertov is not a “Dr.,” and as 
a poet, she is obviously an author, which would render the last phrase 
in the second to last paragraph redundant. 

I frankly have trouble understanding how such carelessness slips by 
the seven copy editors listed on your masthead. Week 
after week, The Defender is riddled with errors in punctuation, 
grammar, and sentence structure. Such mechanical and stylistic 
matters (and I am not talking about typos) are not trivial; they can 
change the meaning of a sentence, and they compromise a writer’s 
effectiveness and authority. They create an embarrassingly bad 
impression. I’ve often been tempted to send back a proofread copy of 
the paper, marked in blue pencil with the kind of correction I make on 
freshmen papers in College Writing. Surely seven copy editors could 
pool their talents and pay a little more attention to the fundamentals of 
English style in order to prepare error-free copy for the printer. 

While I have your attention, I’d like to make one more observation 
regarding your priorities in placing articles in this week’s issue. You 
fill the front page with an article on ROTC, which does not affect St. 
Michael’s students, and with a feature on Mighty Mouse, which is 
interesting but surely not as newsworthy as cuts in financial aid or the 
selection of commencement speakers. Some of your readers might 
wonder about the way the paper presents issues of concern to them. 

I do not mean simply to sound cranky and critical. I realize that 
producing a weekly paper takes a lot of time and work. I would, 
however, like to make a plea on behalf of all of your readers that you 
make more of an effort to correct and proofread your copy. For any 
writer, the manner of presentation is just as important as the matter. 
Cleaning up your copy will go a long way toward improving the 
paper’s image. If nothing else, you ought to be setting a public 
standard for the rest of the student body. As it is, the message that 
comes across is that good writing just doesn’t matter a whole lot. 


Lorrie Smith 
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Honduras: Is the U.S. 
looking for trouble? 


The United States’ deployment of 
3,200 troops to Honduras last week 
for “training purposes’, just twenty 
miles from the Nicaraguan border, 
raises several questions. What is 
President Reagan’s intention? Will 
Congress enact the War Powers 
Resolution (1973)? Is this going to 


_be another Vietnam? 


Time and again Reagan has 
stressed his support for the Contra- 
rebels. With the Nicaraguan inva- 
sion of Honduras and Contra camps, 
Reagan has been forced to show just 
how committed he is to the cause. 
The deploymentof troops along with 
the constant urging for Congress to 
allocate more aid to the Contras has 
shown that the Presidentis willing to 
commit. The extent of Reagan’s 
commitment concerning the Con- 
tras is at question. Is Reagan ready 
and willing to go to war? 

If the Sandinistas wipe out the 
Contras, the President’s actions over 
the last few years will have been 
made in vain. If the Sandinistas 


defeat the Contras, Reagan’s policy 


toward Nicaragua will be seen as a 
failure, and asa waste of money. The 


Iran-Contra ordeal will have been 
for nothing. 

Another question which is raised is 
the approval (or disapproval) by 
Congress of the actions taken by the 
President. The President ordered the 
3,200 troops to Honduras for “‘train- 
ing purposes.” Congress has not 
enacted the War 
Powers Resolu- 
tion as yet, but the 
underlying ques- 
tion is will they. In 
an election year, 
the members of 
Congress are going to be forced to 
listen to their constituents. If the 
people of the United States do not 
see Reagan’s actions as viable, Con- 
gress will be forced to consider the 
possible implementation of the 
Resolution. 

From the perspective of President 
Reagan, one could argue that he has 
placed. the troops so close to the 
action for two reasons. First, Presi- 
dent Reagan may have placed the 
troops in Honduras to act like that of 
a large watchdog. With United 
States troops so close to the action, 














Timothy M. Krumm 


The Political Scene 


the Sandinistas may back off out of 
fear of a total U.S. military commit- 
ment. 

Secondly, there is the possibility 
that Reagan has placed the troops in 
a“hot spot” with the intention of the 
Sandinistas hitting the troops. If this 
scenario occurs, Mr. Reagan will be 

: able to commit 
militarily. If an 
attack on Ameri- 
can Armed Forces 
takes place, there 
is a high probabil- 
ity that there will 
be an American military retaliation. 
Are.we looking for trouble? 






As the saying goes, history teaches 
us not to make the same mistake 
twice. If we have learned anything 
in the last two decades, we would be 
wise to pull our troops out of Hondu- 
ras. 


(Timothy M. Krumm is a junior 
majoring in Political Science at St. 
Michael's College) 


Reducing trade barriers could 
be a safeguard against inflation 


Now that the chances of a recession 
in the near future are fading, fore- 
casters must look to anew economic 
phenomenon which they can pre- 
dict. The latest scapegoat seems to 
be inflation. 

The American Heritage Dictionary 
defines inflation as “an abnormal 
increase in available currency and 
credit, resulting ina 
rise in price levels.” 
To be put simply, 
too many dollars 
chasing too few 
goods. — 

This fear is one 
that circulates on almost an annual 
basis. The reason we have not seen 
this dilemma take the forefront in the 
past is that the FED has been at- 
tempting to slow monetary growth 
since the first quarter of 1987. 

Over 1987, prices rose at a rate of 
about 4.5 percent, fueled by large 
increases in the prices of apparel, 
transportation and medical care. On 
the other hand, there were modest 
decreases in the prices of foods, 
natural gas and used cars. 

The real problem lies in that wages 
are increasing at an unanticipated 
highrate. Thereal wage, on average, 
increased by almost 7.7 percent over 





Andrew Pelosi 


Osim anita 


1987. A trend that, if continued, 
could spell trouble. 

The cause of the increase seems to 
be the strong resurgence of our once 
dominant manufacturing sector. 
Exports are booming, and America 
is once again meving to the front of 
the pack. This is the result of the 
recent two-year decrease in the 
value of the U.S. 
dollar. 

It seem rather 
ironic that such 
good news such as 
a boom in an 
American indus- 
try that has been dormant for the past 
decade could lead to such an un- 
pleasant result. This is just more 
evidence of how intricate and inter- 
dependent all facets of our economy 
are today. 

For those who have been fortunate 
enough to be a part of the economic 
boom of the past few years, inflation 
would not effect their standard of 
living too badly. But for the poor, 
and those who haven’t been quite as 
fortunate, inflation spells disaster. 
The prices of even basic necessities 
could rise to a point where those who 
once seemed poor, may now seem 
poverty stricken. 


Further increasing the complexity 
of this problem is the upcoming 
election. Being an election year, the 
present administration, and those 
bodies they control (including the 
FED), will be doing everything the 
can to keep our economy moving 
ahead. 

A shift in numbers towards any 
economic trouble could slit the 
throat of the GOP nominee. As long 
as Mr. Greenspan can manipulate 
our economy in a positive fashion, 
keeping money supply and credit 
reasonably tight, this nominee 
should be a Presidential favorite. 

One fairly obvious solution that 
should be implemented as soon as 
possible is a reduction in trade barri- 
ers. Weare seeing progress on these 
grounds every day. If these barriers 
can be reduced, foreign competition 
will keep artificially inflated domes- 
tic prices low. 

Not only would this reduce the 
chances of inflation, but the will 
make domestic producers more effi- 
cient, and lead to a stronger overall 
economy in the coming years. 


(Andrew Pelosi is a junior at Saint 
Michael's College majoring in Eco- 
nomics) 
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Student Association Films 






Come out to the 









Herrouet Theatre Ballgame 1 
Shows at 7p.m. & 9p.m 
Monday Night March 28th Mets v. Expos 









a! $2 per person 
ra HE tieedomwoun | Wednesday April 6th 
0 THE Second Game of the 


season 









WARNER BROS 
NIC ATIONS COMPANY. 





Cost: $12 includes: 
tickets and 
transportation. 







Student Association 
| Meetings — 





Bus leaves St. Mike's at 
4p.m., and returns 
around 12 midnight. 







Every Tuesday Night a at 7p m. 


Come and See What its 
All About : 





Tickets go on Sale : 
Tuesday, March 22nd in 
Alliot Hall. 





SENIOR CLASS GIFT ... 


Week $5 825/610 THANK YOU SENIORS!! 
Goal $23,000 We've NU felerny-te Our Goal 
i Week # 5 $25,870 


(CToYo] YX RO] 0]0) 

Him’Celem ele (emi MIL «om re) 

ro [o) alo) (—Mxexe)a) (o(e mi Plo] a mame 
Thompson or Cindy Winter 





Fresh out of the oven: Frank Sciara, owner of Papa Frank's 
pizza parlor in Winooski, removes another one of his creations. 
Sciara said he has been in the Pizza business for over 15 years. He 
opened the Winooski restaurant four years ago. Photo by Lisa 


Lavoy.) 


An informal survey 
of the area's most 
popular pizzerias 


(Overall rating on a scale of 1 to 10) 


John's rating 


Dominos: 5 8 


BY JOHN JENNINGS AND DIANE WHITE 
Lifestyles and Assistant Lifestyles Editors 


Mr. Mike's 
Papa Franks 
Zachary's 


he unassuming lifestyles editor realized 

this assignment was no job for some 

clean-shirted cub reporter. He would 
have to tackle it himself. Sometimes, the real 
tough stories have to be tracked by someone 
who has been in the field awhile. 

Realizing he could not go it alone, he would employ 
the help of the assistant editor, Diane White. The _ - 
mission? To rate the pizzas of Burlington. ees ¢ 

The job was not without hazards. It involved 


eating pizza five nights in a row. Neither of us felt 1.. 


up to the task, fearing pizza burn-out might ensue. 
It was a chance we had to take. 

Each night we would eat at a different pizza parlor. 
Three of the five parlors, Zachary’s, Dominos, and 
Papa Frank’s, were selected based on their campus 
popularity. The remaining two, Filomena’s and Mr. 


Filomena's 8 


_ ite. Diane selected green peppers and I chose pepper- _ 
‘7 oni. Ra ete. 


7.5 
6.5 9 

6.5 4.5 
7.5 7.5 





Mike’s, were chosen based on their local popularity. 
Each pizza included the same two toppings to guar- 
antee a controlled survey. We each chose our favor- ._ 


Inevitably, our informal survey will be viewed as 
incomplete. The Burlington area includes several: 
other good parlors, and we apologize if any personal 
favorites were not included. We set out to rate the 
most popular pizzas, not to determine the best. That 
would be an overwhelming task. However, the popu- 
larity of most of the pizzas in the survey is, in part, a 
reflection of their quality. 


Diane's rating 
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How the pizzas were rated 


We judged the pizzas based on two criteria: 
the toppings and the crust. Each was scored 
on a scale from one to ten. The two scores 
were then averaged, giving an overall rating. 
Here are the results of our week-long survey: 


ZACHARY'S 
College Parkway 
Colchester 


Zachary’s started 14 years ago at its College 
Parkway location adjaces:.to campus. It has 
since grown to include 10 Vermont parlors. 
Colchester parlor manager Mark Bowes said 
the best part of the their pizza is the home- 
made sauce. “It really makes the pizza,” he 
said. Zachary’s also cooks its pizza slowly, “for a 
more evenly-cooked crust,” Bowes said. 

NOTES 


John: Zachary’s is sometimes greasy, but the pizza 


“we ate was reasonably dry. Plenty of toppings were 


included, and the cheese was piled thick. The bottom 
crust was thin, and had a tendency to fall apart, 
when we tried to lift it from the pan. The outer crust 
was thick and tasty. 

Crust rating: 7 Toppings rating: 8 

Overall rating: 7.5 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 
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ici 7 ) high school students. 
The participants in the MS Dance Marathon last weekend danced for three days. Most of the dancers were area d 
The dancer raised over $25,000 for the Vermont chapter of the MS Society. These dancers are doing a line dance, a popular passtime 
at the Marathon. 








Two dancers rest near their sleeping bags during one of the breaks of 
were allowed only six breaks a day and five hours of sleep each night. 





Some of the dancers in the marathon showed incredible stamina. This dancer 
kept dancing even though she was on crutches. 





Participants and their parents or supporters pack up their "C 
a long and grueling weekend. Many agreed that it was satis 






S34 


ad off the dance floor after a-to: 
c wr a brief rest late Friday 


'e marathon. The dancers 












See 





The MS Dance marathon participants gather in front of the stage Friday in Ross Sports Center. MS 
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14th annual MS Dance Marathon 


Chairperson Judy Whittier gave the opening speech and rules. This was the beginning of a long 


weekend. 


All Photos by 
Michael Henderson 


The Winooski High School banners hung in Ross Sports 





Center during the dance marativon. Winooski raised t 


most money for the second year in a row. 


sk 


Participants make dance a success 


BY ANNE GEGGIS and MICHAEL HENDERSON ; 
Staff Copy Editor and Production Manager 





With only 30 minutes of the 45-hour Multiple Sclerosis Dance 
Marathon to go last weekend, $129 was needed to reach the goal of 
$25,000. With the little strength they had left, the dancers ran up to the 
stands and asked the audience to dig a little deeper. Suddenly there 
was money flying from the balcony onto the dance floor. “ancers 
themselves started reaching into their pockets to help the V’ » Society 
of Vermont meet its goal for the marathon, which makes _p approxi- 
mately 14 percent of its entire budget. 

With only seconds to go, the crowd came up with the money to break 
the goal by $65. Judy Whittier, director of the Vermont chapter came 
up to the stage and thanked all the dancers, parents and all others 
involved. : 

Whittier said Vermont has the highest incidence of multiple sclero- 
sis. The MS Society uses the money generated by the marathon to 
fund research, provide support groups, educational seminars, medical 
equipment, information and individualized assistance and advocacy, 
she said. 

The marathon is in its 14th year at St. Michael’s. Whittier has been 
in charge of the marathon for seven years. She said that the success 
of the event has a history of peaking and dropping and is now in a slow 
but steady climb. According to Kim Smith, a member of Crown and 
Sword and co-chairperson of the marathon, last year’s total of approxi- 
mately $23,800 was topped this year. 

Whittier said that it would not be possible without the enthusiasm 
of the 210 high school dancers that participated. Whittier regretfully 
announced that three people had to be taken to the hopital during the 
marathon due to problems relating to overexertion. 

The students included people from Chaplain Valley Union High 
School, Winooski, Essex Junction, South Burlington, and Burlington. 
Other area high schools participated, along with four students from 


area colleges. Winooski High School was the leader in bringing in 
donations for the second year in a row. They raised almost $5,000. 

During the weekend, the students danced continuously taking only 
six breaks through the day and five hours to sleep each night. 

Junior Tim Lebouthillier, a volunteer at the marathon said the 
marathon was “kind of a campout. It was like a big slumber party.” 

Smith agreed, “It was a massive slumber party, right down to the 
pillow fights. There were feathers everywhere.” 

Katina Ratne, a student from Milton Junior-Senior High School said, 
“We were exhausted, but we made a lot of friends and we feel good.” 

Nicole Ledue, also from Milton said that this was her second year 
at the marathon. She said that she would never do it again after last 
year but she ended up doing it because it is for such a worthwhile 
cause. She added, ‘The best parts are the breaks.” 

included in the weekend’s program was a beach party, atoga party, 
a 50’s sock hop, a limbo contest, and an air band contest. When the 
students got tired there were also games to keep them going. One of 
the games included throwing out paper plates with letters on them, the 
students had to unscramble the plates to form words. 

Enthusiasm was quite evident throughout the entire weekend. The 
hardest part, according to the dancers, was Saturday. The dancers 
kept the momentum going through line dances involving everybody. 
the students also “danced” while playing keep away with a Nerf 
football. 

Why would anyone dance for an entire weekend? Cristin Quinn, the 
only St. Michael's student to participate as a dancer said, “I though it 
would be really fun. | love to dance. I've never done anything like it 
before.” Quinn said that she was well-supported by her friends at St. 
Michael's. 

The fundraiser was also supported by area businesses. At one point, 
the chicken from Wings ‘n Things came out on the dance floor to 
participate. Ben and Jerry's, Pepsi, Marriot, a milk company, and 
Martin’s Supermarket also provided food for the dancers. 
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Rating the most popular pizzas 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 


Diane: I thought the bottom 
of the crust was too thin and 
overcooked. On the other 
hand, I liked the sides of the 
crust, which were thick and 
chewy. The cheese was good 
and stringy and the green 
peppers and pepperoni were in 
plentiful supply. 

crust rating: 7 

toppings rating: 8 

overall rating: 7.5 


FILOMENA'S PIZZA 
Riverside Avenue 
Burlington 


Filomena’s has been a 
Burlington favorite since it 
opened eight years ago. 
Explaining the pizza’s popu- 
larity, manager Wanda Hines 
said, “I would think its be- 
cause it’s all natural. The only 
thing that comes from a can is 
the imported Italian olives.” 

She said the sauce has 
ancient Italian origins, passed 
down to owner Frank Delam- 
ore from his Grandmother, the 
Filomena. The sauce is now 
being nationally marketed and 
featured in gourmet stores as 
far away as San Francisco, 
Hines said. 

Notes 

John: Order take-out at 
Filomena’s. The restaurant 
itself is a converted gas station 
and the seating area has the 


drafty feel of a back porch. 
Filomena’s offers a choice 
between thick or thin pizzas. 
We chose thick. Our pizza was 


very filling, on account of the 
thick crust and the generous 
layer of cheese. The sauce had 
an odd, bitter taste, but the 
green peppers were fresh and 
tasty. 

crust rating: 9 

toppings rating 7 

overall rating 8 


Diane: The crust scored high. 
It was doughy and strong 
enough to support the gener- 
ously applied toppings. The 
sauce was bit to spicy for my 
liking. 

crust rating 9 

toppings rating 6 

overall 7.5 


DOMINO'S 
(Delivery and take-out 
only) 


Dominos’ manager-trainee 
Todd Polhemus estimates that 
nearly 1/3 of the Williston 
Road franchise’s business 
comes from St. Michael’s. 

An impressive statistic, con- 
sidering his parlor also serves 
1/4 of the University of Ver- 
mont campus and the sur- 
rounding residential commu- 
nity of South Burlington. The 


franchise’s two ovens have 
churned-out as many as 107 
pizzas an hour, Polhemus 
said. One of the company’s 
oldest Northeast franchises, 
Dominos’ has been in the 
Burlington area since 1968. 
Notes: 

John: Melt yellow Saran 
Wrap and you have the tex- 
ture of the Dominos’ cheese. 
By the time the pizza arrives, 
the cheese is stiff and brittle. 
The sauce has a taste, but it is 
too subtle to place. 

The crust is doughy and 
undercooked. The toppings 
are, well, toppings. 

But when your hungry 
during evening television, 
nothing tastes better then a 
pizza delivered to your door. 
crust rating: 5 
toppings rating: 5 
overall rating: 5 


Diane: Old faithful. If you 
can’t get to Dominos’, they 
will get to you. Some criticize 
Dominos’ because their pizzas 
are mass produced, but here’s 
to reliability. Since freshman 
year I’ve been a Dominos’ fan. 
The crust was chewy and 
cooked just right. The top- 
pings were not too spicy and 
were applied in the right 
proportions. 

crust rating: 8 

topping rating: 8 

overall rating: 8, 


FLU SEASON IS HERE! 


Some treatment tips: 


Rest in bed if you have a fever 
Stay warm and avoid catciing a chill 
Drink clear fluids ( juice, water, ginger ale) at least 10 


glasses daily 


Medicines will not heal you but only make you more 


comfortable 


DO NOT TAKE ASPRIN for flu symptoms--use Tylenol 
More medicine is not better. Take medications only as 


directed. 


Don't expect to get well quickly, the flu lasts 5-7days. 


You should be checked 


at Health Services: 


1. If you feel worse instead of better after 3-5 days 
2. If your fever rises over 102%F two days in a row 


3. If you develop 


-a severe headache especally accompanied by 


nausea 


and vomiting 


-a severe sore throat 


-chest pain 
earaches 


4. If your sumptoms persst more than 5 days. 


or difficulty breathing 


5. lf you are concerned about your illness 


me 


wi 


The Health $ Servic 


is open daily from 8:00a.m.-8:00p.m. 
Our extension is 2234. 





PAPA FRANK'S 
Spring Street 
Winooski 


“Papa” Frank Sciara thinks 
the secret to his pizza is the 
way it’s cooked. 

“We make it New York Style. 
We put it on directly on the 
oven bricks instead of on a 
pan, and we cook it hot,” he 
said. “Also, we’re never stingy 
with our toppings.” 

Sciara has been in the pizza 
business for almost 15 years, 
and has operated Papa 
Frank’s in Winooski for the 
past four. 

Notes 

John: The large pizza we 
ordered was in fact the largest 
pizza of the five we sampled. 
The crust was thin, but the 
toppings compensated. The 
sauce was excellent. 

crust rating: 5 

toppings rating: 8 

overall rating : 6.5 


Diane: Here’s a tip. Unless 

you like soggy pizza do not 

order pizza at Papa Franks. 

It was thin and very greasy. 

The toppings might have been 

good but I couldn’t tell. 
They kept falling off the 

pizza. 

crust rating: 4 

toppings rating: 5 

overall rating: 4.5 


MR. MIKE'S 
Main Street 
Burlington 


“Mr. Mike’s serves only 
pizza, so we have to be good,” 
said Mike Nicola, co-founder 
of the Main Street pizzeria. 

He established his first res- 
taurant in Lake Placid, N.Y. 
in 1976. 4 
Notes 
John: The restaurant’s menu 
reads that Mr. Mike’s uses 30 
percent more cheese then 
other area pizza-makers. 

Our pizza lived up to the 
claim. Mr. Mike’s buries their 
toppings beneath the cheese, 
an unusual feature. 

Unfortunately, the cheese 
could not cover the overbear- 
ing taste of the pepperoni. The 
crust was thick, but bland. 
crust rating: 6 
Toppings rating: 7 
overall rating: 6.5 


Diane: We saved the best for 
last. The crust is chewy, and 
supports the toppings well. 
The toppings were covered by 
the cheese so they did not fall 
off the pizza. 

They were spicy but no so 
spicy that they ruined the 
flavor of the dough. 
crust rating: 9 
toppings rating :9 
overall rating: 9 


French Comedy to be 
staged in McCarthy 


Special to the Defender 


Dr. Joseph Ferdinand's 
French emersion class will 
stage “Topaze," a comedy by 
Frer :h dramatist Marcel Pag- 
nol, on April 16 in the McCarthy 
Arts Center recital Hall. 

The cast is made up primarily 


CLASSES FOR THE 
JUNE 13 EXAM 


BEGIN APRIL 14. 


655-3369 
ZKAPLAN 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN EDUCANONAL CENTER OD. 
20 WEST CANAL ST., WINOOSKI, VT 05404 





of class members. Because the 
class is small, and additional 

players are need’2, Modern 
Language profes Dennis De- 
laney, and senior Eric Fortin, 

will also appear in the play. 

Class members Ray Tetrault 
and Elizabeth Dore wil! play the 
lead roles in the play. 

The remaining cast includes 
Michael mcGreevy, Elena 
Tilley, Valerie Pattavina, Kate 
LaMarche, Christy Ottaviano, 
Carol Adams, and Donnalee Le- | 
onardo. 

Doug Wilderding and 
Gretchen Stover are assistant 
co-directors. 

Admission is free. 


Read 
the 
Defender 


NEED CREDIT? Get a Visa Credit Card with no credit 
check. Guaranteed! Simple, legal. Plus other credit secrets. 
Send S.A.S.E, to: Financial Services, Dept. Q1, 804 Old 
Thorsby Road, Clanton, Alabama 35045-2459. 
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“Did he ever return? 


| No he never returned, 


And his fate is still unheard, 


| He will ride forever in the 


streets of Boston, 
He’s a man who never re- 
turned.” 

All faithful Last «Chance Sa- 
loon “Irish Happy Hour-goers” 
know these words from “Char- 
lied on the MTA” by heart. The 


_ Trish-inspired folk song chron- 
' icles one man’s journey and 
| subsequent disappearance on 
| Boston’s mass transit system. 


On Friday and Saturday 
nights, St. Michael’s and Uni- 


pack the Burlington saloon to 
hear “Charlied,” and a score of 


' other Irish folk tunes. 








“Bootless and Unhorsed,” a 
four-man folk band performs 
the Celtic music. The band got 
their start at St. Michael’s. 

Dan Landry, owner of The 
Last Chance and the band’s 
guitar player, said he, Bob 
“Byrd” Mina, Tom Riley, and 


Book Review: 


Hugh Gromley formed an Irish 
band in the early 1970s while 
attending St. Michael’s. They 
played locally at places like the 
Knights of Columbus and the 
Champlain Mill. 

After graduation they all 
drifted apart. Landry stayed in 
the area and became owner of 
The Last Chance. When Mina 
returned to the areain1980, the 
Irish Happy Hour tradition 
began. 

There have been several re- 
placements in the band since 
then. The current members are 
Landry; Marty Resnik, re- 
corder player; Marc Awodey, 
bass player; and Fletcher Fis- 
cher, banjo mandolin player 
and a St. Michael’s graduate. 

“The whole purpose of the 
band is for people to have a few 
drinks and enjoy themselves,” 
Resnik said. 

Landry said he first got inter- 
ested in Irish music during the 
folk boom in the ’60s. Prior to 
first hearing Irish music, his 
favorite group was the King- 
ston Trio, an American folk 
band. 

He said when he was 16, the 


Clancy Brothers played in his 
home town of Lynn, Mass. 
From then, he was hooked. 
“They just sort of wowed me. I 
don’t think I’ve bought any 
Kingston Trio records since,” 
he said. 

Landry enjoys playing for a 
college crowd. “We can get 
about as wacky as we want to 
get. It’s a lot of fun,” he said 

Resnik said the St. Michael’s 
students are “enthusiastic 
people and long-time support- 
ers of Irish Happy Hour.” 

Landry couldn’t be quite as 
complimentary because he 
remembers the pre-1980 days 
when The Last Chance was 
THE St. Michael’s bar. Now, 
it’s mostly a UVM hangout, 
except for Happy Hour. “St. 
Michael’s students’ taste in 
music is impeccable. [Because 
they don’t frequent the 
“Chance” as much] their taste 
in bars is questionable,” he 
said. 

Landry said there are advan- 
tages and disadvantages to 
playing for a college crowd. 
“We generally play to the audi- 
ence that’s in front of us,” he 
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[The band behind Irish Happy Hour 


said. “College students are 
looking for real table-thump- 
ing, sing-along stuff. We can’t 
do as many slower ballads and 
instrumentals in front of a col- 
lege crowd as we'd like.” 

He said they get less of a re- 
sponse out of an older crowd, 
though. “We've yet to find the 


_perfect audience,” he said. 


Landry said the name “Boot- 
less and Unhorsed” is actually 
a term which denotes the “com- 
mon and unwashed members of 
society,” Landry said. 

Since last October, a two- 
man band from Boston called 
“The Roundstone” has been fill- 
ing in for “Bootless and Un- 
horsed” for two weekends out of 
every five. 

Landry said he first heard 
The Roundstone play at a mu- 
sic festival in Boston. He ar- 
ranged to have them play at 
The Last Chance, and it’s 
worked out well, he said. “We 
enjoy having a couple of week- 
ends off,” Landry said. 

“Bootless and Unhorsed” for- 
merly played every weekend 
from September to April and 
then took the summer off. 
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Beginning a couple of years ago, 
Landry explained, they moved 
the show to Tuesday nights, 
rather than completely 
cancelling it. 

Landry said they’re trying to 
organize Vermont’s first Irish 
Battle of the Bands. “Bootless 
and Unhorsed” and “The 
Roundstone” would play alter- 
nate sets from about 7 p.m. to 
closing, Landry explained. “It 
would be real fun if we ever 
work out the details,” he said. 

College students have not 
been the band’s only audience. 
The band recalled the year guys 
from the 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion and a Marine unit were 
stationed near Burlington to 
field-test winter underwear. 
Unfortunately, that February 
was unseasonably mild, and 
temperatures in the 50s pre- 
vented any real testing from 
taking place. 

So they came down to The Last 
Chance every night and made 
forceful requests for Marine 
songs. 

“A lot of stuff happened down 
here that’s pretty unbeliev- 
able,” Resnik said. 


War novelist Clancy explores Irish terrorism 


BY DANNY SALTER 
Staff Writer 


“Patriot Games,” Tom 
Clancy’s newest bestseller, is 
like two books in one. The first 
“book” takes place in England, 
the second in America. The bad 
news is the first part is what I 
call pedestrian writing: it goes 
along at anice, slow walk, andis 
more than a little dry at times. 
The good news: it is worth 
wading through the first 150 
pages to reach the second part, 
in which the author shifts both 
location and gears. 

“Red Storm Rising,” Clancy’s 
previous book, dealt with the 


subject of what war would be 


like in the latter part of the 20th 
century. “Patriot Games” also 
deals with war, but a much dif- 
ferent type: terrorism. 

The book opens up in London, 
where the protagonist, Jack 
Ryan (who was also the main 
character in “Red Storm Ris- 
ing”), is vacationing with his 
wife and child. While taking a 
walk in St. James’s Park, he 
witnesses a terrorist attack ona 
Rolls Royce. Ryan, a CIA ana- 
lyst and ex-Marine, acts on in- 
stinct. He manages to subdue 
the two terrorists, killing one 
and injuring the other. Unfor- 


tunately, for both Jack and the 
readers, he takes a slug in the 
shoulder while doing it. I say 
unfortunately because the bet- 
ter part of the next 100 pages 
takes place in a hospital room . 
where he is recovering from his 
wound. Not much happens. 
The most important bit of infor- 


ation in this section is Jack 
earns that the people he saved 
vere none other than the 
>rince and Princess of Whales. 
aturally, he’s made a lot of 
riends, but also some deadly 
snemies. Specifically, the Ul- 


ster Liberation Army (ULA), 
the group responsible for the 
attack. 

Eventually, Jack gets out of 
the hospital and returns to the 
United States with his family, 
secure in the knowledge that 
the surviving terrorist will be 
in prison for many years to 
some. Once home, he attempts 
:o return to his routine life of 
deing a college professor, but 
joes not quite succeed. 

He gets a call from a CIA 
agent in London telling him 
hejailed terrorist has escaped, 
vith the help of his colleagues. 









He gives Jack a friendly warn- 
ing to keep his eyes open be- 
cause they may go after him. 
For me, this is where the book 
starts picking up some steam. 


On learning he may be a target, 
Jack decides to take some ac- 
tion. First, he reacquaints 
himself, with the help of an 
expert marksman, with various 
types of weapondry. 


Using his CIA connections, he 
does a little research on the 
ULA, and finds out that they 
are a relatively new group, but 
a well-informed and well-fi- 





For more information contact: 


si 


FR. STEPHEN HORNAT, S.S.E. 
SAINT MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 
WINOOSKI, VERMONT 05404 


nanced one judging from the 
different operations they have 
been credited with. He also dis- 
covers they are different than 
most terrorist groups in several 
ways: they have only a few 
members; they do not publicly 
take credit for their acts; and 
they are willing to attempt 
much more daring operations 
than most groups. This last bit 
of information has Ryan wor- 
ried. No terrorist has ever been 
willing or able to operate suc- 
cessfully in the United States, 
so it might be just the type of 
thing the ULA would try. Ryan 


KIDS NEED PEOPLE LIKE YOU 


Discover the Rewards of Helping Others as an 


EDMUNDITE VOLUNTEER 


The Society of St. Edmund offers volunteer opportunities for men of college age, to work among the poor in 
Caracas, Venezuela and New Orleans. 





decides he had better be pre- 
pared for it. As it turns out he 
was not quite as prepared as he 
thought he was. Enough said. 

Throughout this entire section 
of the book, Clancy demon- 
strates his vast knowledge con- 
cerning the politics of terror- 
ism. He describes the different 
weapons and tactics, the ingen- 
ious methods used to hunt down 
the terrorists, and the moral 
issues involved. He manages to 
bring all of these things to- 
gether into one package that 
makes for both entertaining 
and believable reading. 
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Select the Academy Awards 


If you guess the most Academy Award winners, you could win coupons that will allow you to see 10 
movies for only $10. All you have to do is enter The Defender's and USA Cinema's SdH the gece 


Awards and watch the awards on Monday, April 11. 


To enter, circle the movie you think will win the award in the catagories listed below. The only rules to 
emember are that you can enter as many times as you wish as long as you mail each ballot sepalaleas and 
that you are only allowed one choice per category per ballot or you will be disqualified. 





Mail your entries to The Defender, St. Michael's College, box 275, or drop them off at the office located | 
in the Alliot Student Center in room 210. All ballots must be received by Friday, April 8. Winners will be | 
notified April 12. 


The winner will receive coupons from the Nickelodeon theater,( located on the corner of So. Winooski 
Ave. and College St. in Burlington) which will allow them to attend 10 movies for only $10. 


If more than one of you have all the right choices after the tie-breaker, The Defender will hold a random 
drawing to determine the winner. 








LEV Trini nrrrrrrrrrrirrrrrryry Piri rtitirnrrrrry Tit bee Py bP Per rprrrrrrererterer | 








Best Picture: 


Broadcast News, Fatal Attraction, Hope and Glory, The Last Emperor, Moonstruck. 





Best Actress: 


Cher, Moonstruck; Glenn Close, Fatal Attraction; Holly Hunter, Broadcast News; Sally Kirkland, Anna; Mery] Streep, Jronweed. 





Best Actor: 


7, 


Michael Douglas, Wall Street, William Hurt, Broadcast News; Marcello Mastroianni, Dark Eyes; Jack Nicholson, Tronweed; Robin Williams, Good Morning — 
Vietnam. 


Best Supporting Actress: 


Norma Aleandro, Gaby-A True Story, Anne Archer, Fatal Attraction; Olympia Dukakis, Moonstruck; Anne Ramsey, Throw Momma From the Train; Ann 
Sothern, The Whales of August. 


Best Supporting Actor: 


Albert Brooks, Broadcast News, Sean Connery, The Untouchables; Morgan Freeman, Street Smart; Vincent Gardenia, Moonstruck; Denzel Washington, Cry 
reedom. 


Best Director: 


Adrian Lyne, Fatal Attraction; John Boorman, Hope and Glory; Bernardo Bertolucci, The Last Emperor, Lasse Hallstrom, My Life as a Dog; Norman 
ewison, Moonstruck. 


Tie-Breaker: What movie will win the most awards, how many? 


ap 2D Oath SS 





oa 
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ACTION JACKSON 
Carl Weathers stars as a supercop who only needs his body as a weapon. Weathers is finally through with 
Rocky’s Apollo Creed but he obviously hasn’t lost his association with movies that enjoy using his 
__ physique to attract viewers. With Vanity. (R) Now playing at Ethan Allen Cinemas. 


BROADCAST NEWS 
This is the story of work and relationships, and three people trying to mix both. William Hurt plays the 


~ not-so-talented newsman, while Albert Brooks plays the skilled reporter who can't seem to achieve the 


success he desires. Holly Hunter shines as producer Jane Creig torn between her work ethics and her love 
for Tom (Hurt). Director James Brooks has created a gem, and gives us a terriffic behind the scenes look 
at broadcast news. (R) Now playing at Ethan Allen Cinemas. 


THE DEAD 


Director John Huston’s final film, based on the story written by James Joyce. Two aged sisters and their 
niece hold a Twelfth Night dance and supper in 1905, and the party's conversation can’t seem to get off 
the subject of death. (PG) Now playing at the Nickelodeon. 


D.O.A. 
Dennis Quaid and Meg Ryan star in this tale of mystery and seduction. Quaid plays an English professor 


who is poisoned and has 24 hours to find out who did it. Directed by Rocky Morton. (R) Now playing, 


at the Nickelodeon. 

FATAL ATTRACTION 
Michael Douglas stars as the perfect family man whose life is falling apart after he has a weekend affair 
with Glenn Close. Close is excellent as “the other woman,” who refuses to accept the fact that Douglas 
has no intentions of leaving his family forher. Very exciting conclusion. Directed by Adrian Lyne. This 
film is rated R. Now playing at the Burlington Plaza. 


FRANTIC 
Director Roman Polanski has created a movie in the Hitchcock style, about Dr. Richard Walker who is 
in Paris for a medical convention. While he is there, his wife mysteriously disappears while he is in the 
shower and he sets out to find her, along with his co-star Emmanuelle Seigner. With Betty Buckley. (R) 


. Now playing at Merrill's Showcase. 


: 


fees WA 


| fee 


GOOD MORNING, VIETNAM 
Barry Levinson’s story of an American disc jockey in Vietnam, entertaining the troops during the war. 
Robin Williams stars. Written by Mitch Markowitz. (R) Now playing at the Nickelodeon. 


HOPE AND GLORY 


John Boorman's fictionalized autobiographical account of growing up in suburban London during World 


Warll. The other side of the war. Along with the air raids, loss of friends and loved ones, and other harsh 


realities of war, there is still childhood innocence, adolescent romance, family arguments and visits from 


strange relatives. (PG-13) Now playing at Century Plaza. 


THE LAST EMPEROR 


The story of Pu Yi, who before he was three was set on the Dragon Throne in Peking’s Forbidden City and 
became the titular ruler of a third of the people on earth and the last emperor of China. With John Lone, 
Joan Chen and Peter O’Toole. Directed by Bemardo Bertolucci. (PG-13) Now playing at Century Plaza. 


LIGHT YEARS 


Isaac Asimov’s animated science fiction story that is said to have a conclusion that will leave science 
fiction fans salivating. (PG) Now showing at Century Plaza. 
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MASQUERADE 


Revicwed in this issue. (R) Now playing at Mertill’s Showcase. 


MOONSTRUCK 


Cher and Nicholas Cage star in this romantic comedy about an Italian family from Brooklyn. After 
proposing marriage, Cher’s fiance goes to Sicily to be with his dying mother. His only request of her is 
that she call his brother and invite him to the wedding while he is gone. Director Norman Jewison por- 
trays the Italian family better than most. With Olympia Dukakis and Danny Aiello. Written by John 
Patrick Shanley. (PG) Now playing at Merrill's Showcase. 


MOVING 


Richard Pryor stars in this comedy about one family's experience with the moving experience. Directed 
by Alan Metter. (R) Now playing at Burlington Plaza. 


A NIGHT IN THE LIFE OF JIMMY REARDON 


River Phoenix (Stand by Me) and Meredith Salenger star in a story of a girl who is going to college in 
Hawaii, and a young man in love with her and trying to find enough money to follow her there. Directed 


by William Richert. (PG-13) Now playing at Ethan Allen Cinemas. 


OFF LIMITS 
Willem Dafoe and Gregory Hines are military policemen in Saigon, 1968, who suspect that one of their 
superiors is murdering prostitutes. With Amanda Pays. (R) Now playing at Merrill’s Showcase. 
POLICE ACADEMY 5 


Yet another adventure for the cadets. Many of the stars from previous episodes return for this assignment 
at Miami Beach, along with the addition of a few new faces. With Bubba Smith. (PG) Now playing at 
the Nickelodeon. 


SHE’S HAVING A BABY 


The story of a young couple trying to make their relationship work. Things get interesting when she 
discovers she’s pregnant. Starring Kevin Bacon and Elizabeth McGovern. Directed by John Hughes. (PG- 


13) Now playing at Burlington Plaza. 
SISTER SISTER 
A gothic thriller starring Eric Stoltz and Jennifer Jason Leigh. (R) Now playing at Merrill’s Showcase. 


SWITCHING CHANNELS 


Burt Reynolds plays a television news director, and Kathleen Turner plays one of his reporters, and his 
ex-wife. The story is reminiscent of His Girl Friday, as Reynolds tries to keep Turner working, and away 
from her fiance, played by Christopher Reeve. (R) Now playing at the Ethan Allen Cinemas. 


THREE MEN AND A BABY 


The story of three bachelors (Tom Selleck, Steve Guttenberg, Ted Danson) who are suddenly responsible 
for the care of a baby girl who has apparently been fathered by one of them. Directed by Star Trek's 
Leonard Nimoy. (PG) Now playing at the Nickelodeon. 


VICE VERSA 


The story of a father and son who change identities. If you have already seen Like Father, Like Sondon’t 
worry too much if this one passes you by. With Judge Reinhold and Fred Savage. (PG) Now playing 


at the Nickelodeon. 
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The Defender is now accepting © 
applications for the following positions: 


*Executive Editor 

*Business Manager 

* Managing Editor 

*Production Manager 

*Lifestyles Editor 

* Assistant Lifestyles Editor 
-*Sports Editor — 

* Assistant Sports Editor — 

*Photography Editor 

* Chief Copy Editor 

*Copy Editors 

* Circulation Manager 

* Advertising Manager 

* Advertising Design 

* Advertising Sales 


Pick up applications in The Defender 
office, room 210 in Alliot Hall. | 


Deadline for applications is April 8th. = 
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NCAA Tourney "Madness' 











meet with 888 points. 
_ Michael’s 


¢ 


_ The women’s swimming and 


\" 


diving team ended a rebuilding 
year with a last place finish in 


the New England Swimming 


Championships held at the 
University of Rhode Island on 
Feb. 26. Boston College won the 
St. 
finished with 44 


points. 


_ Sixteen teams participated in 
_ the contest, most of them Divi- 
~ sionI schools. St. Michael’s was 


a 


_ probably the smallest college in 
the meet according to Coach 
Danita Pokorny. 

“It was definitely not a de- 


_ feated weekend,” Pokorny said. 
In fact, the team left Rhode Is- 


- 


- land with two new school rec- 


 ords in the 400 yd. free relay 


~ 


_ and the 400 yd. medley relay. 


Swimming for St. Michael’s in 


_ those two record-setting per- 
_ formances were Patty Porter, 


f 


Heather Babcock, Kara Han- 
non and Sue Lyons in the 400 


_ yd. free relay. Hannon, Karen 
_ Crider, Porter and Lyons swam 


inthe 400 yd. medley relay. The 


_ swimmers placed 14th and13th 
_ respectively in the races. 


The team placed 13th in the 
200 yd. free relay, with Crider, 
Sarah Connolly, Lyons and 
Babcock swimming for the 
women. 

In the 100 yd. freestyle, Cr- 


_ ider, a freshman, placed 21st 
_ out of 49 swimmers. She also 


1 Temple (29-1) Apri Apri Oklahoma (30-3) 1 
Temple (87-73) Oklahoma (94-66) 
; 16 Lehigh (21-9) Tenn.-Chattanooga (20-12) 16 





‘took 30th place out of 52 swim- 
mers in the 200 yd. freestyle, 
_and finished 20th in the 50 yd. 








1 Purdue (27-3) 


16 Farleigh Dickinson (23-6) 






















S 
T 7 Vanderbilt (18-10) 


10 Utah St. (21-8) 
2 Pittsburgh (23-6) 
15 Eastern Michi 













n (22-7) 
















8 Georgetown (19-9) 


§ LSU (16-13) 


5 Georgia Tech (21-9) 


13 Richmond (24-6) 


at Rhode Island (87-80) ©. -' | 
tei 
1 Rhode Island (97-94) 
; 8 Syracuse (25-8) 
' Syracuse (69-55) 
14 North Carolina A&T (26-2) 


11 Xavier (26-3) 
3 North Carolina St. (24-7) 

— Murray St. (78-75) 
14 Murray St. (21-8) 


Vanderbilt (80-77) 


Pittsburgh (108-80) 


Georgetown (66-63) 


Georgia Tech (90-78) 


: me 12 lowa St. (20-11) = 
j 4 Indiana (19-9) 
ell nickmona ae eee 


records in N.K. loss 


awe BY JEFFREY CHALBECK 


freestyle, placing ahead of 29 
other competitors. 

Hannon competed in the 100 
yd. breaststroke and finished 
23rd out ofa field of 42. She also 
placed 48th in the 50 yd. frees- 
tyle. 

In the diving competition, 
Caroline Brown and Colleen 
Melley dove in the 1 meter div- 
ing event. Ina field of 38 divers, 
Brown finished 27th and 
Melley placed 35th. 

Pokorny said she was “happy 
in the sense that I took more 
people than I have in the past” 
to the New England Champion- 
ships. Eight women competed 
this year, the most in the 
school’s history. 

The team, which finished the 
season with a 5-2 record, is los- 
ing three seniors Connolly, Col- 
leen Moriarty, and Ann-Cath- 
erine Sullivan. However, with 
everyone else returning, the 
chances of being highly com- 
petitive next season are very 
good, Pokorny said. 

The men’s team also placed 
last in the New England Cham- 
pionships. Eric Gustafson, 
Mike Hagadorn, Mike Scully, 
Tom Kane, Jim Beauvais and 
Jeff Brazinsky competed in the 
championships, also held at the 
University of Rhode Island. 


Pokorny said it was also a 
rebuilding season for the men, 
who finished with a 4-3 record. 
However, she said the team 
should also be competitive next 
year since Gustafson will be the 
only member graduating in the 
spring. 


Sports Editor 


It all started on March 17 
when those of Irish heritage 
participated in the holiday cele- 
brating their patron saint, and 
those of other ethnic back- 
grounds over-indulged them- 
selves on basketball shown on 
ESPN. The former event is St. 
Patrick’s Day, while the latter 
is known as “March Madness.” 

It is the hoop junkie’s heaven 
on Earth. Sixty-four teams ina 
single elimination tournament, 
where it is win or go home, and 
pressure surrounds every 
game. 

The only terrifying obstacle is 
one for the viewer and not the 
participants. That obstacle is 
finding a television equipped 
with cable. The mad scrambleis 
on. If one doesn’t own cable 
themselves, a friendship is re- 
kindled with those who do. 
Local taverns are also prepared 
for the lack-of-cable contin- 
gency with their large screens 
and true-to-life color all 
warmed-up for the two weeks of 
“Madness.” The bars are fre- 
quented more during the day- 
light hours and more basketball 
is consumed than alcohol. The 
tavern owners can no longer 
relax during the day as the 


basketball enthusiasts come 
through the door to disturb 
their viewing of the afternoon 
soap operas. 

“Can we watch basketball 
please?” Its a one-sided ques- 
tion that means we're leaving if 
you don’t turn the channel. 

They'll change the channel for 
you, but the sound remains 
turned down too far to hear the 
play-by-play. This situation is 
easily overcome by the true 
hoops fanatic, that will com- 
mentate the game to his friend 
in Dick Vitaleese just to annoy 
him. 

Food, as well as beverage suf- 
fer during this time, a two-week 
period when time passes in 40 
minute increments. Halftime is 
the only spot during the day 
when food can be prepared. Itis 
eaten in front of the set, so as 
not to miss any of the action. 

Hoop is watched around the 
clock, day becomes night, live 
becomes tape-delay. Scores and 
highlights are shown, and more 
scores and more highlights, and 
Dick Vitale and oh yes, more 
and more Dick Vitale. 

Orangemen are crushed by 
Rams, Commodores vanquish 
Panthers and Yellowjackets are 
caught in a spider’s web. Un- 
derdogs nip at the favorites. 
Favorites dust the underdogs 


and old champions are replaced 
by new. The paranoia isn’t just 
Hoya anymore. It is NCAA 
basketball with the entire conti- 
nental United States as its 
arena. 

Personalities also abound. 
The coaches yell and scream, 
jackets and sweaters come off, 
sleeves are rolled up and ties 
are loosened. The sideline per- 
formances are sometimes as 
exciting as_ the play on the 
court. Seriousness is the way of 
the coach, the smile is broken 
only at the end of the game, and 
only following victory. 

We root for our favorite team, 
but we revel in the exploits of 
the underdogs and hope there 
are enough glass slippers to go 
around. 

Two rounds have been com- 
pleted and 16 teams remain. 
They are the “sweet sixteen” 
because their win streak is still 
intact, while 48 others have 
returned home. The under- 
classmen will play again, but 
the seniors will only have their 
memories. 

The tournament has drama, 
suspense, excitement and last 
minute heroics. It is a battle 
royal, a feature-length epic, a 
three-ring circus that to some is 
truly “the greatest show on 
Earth.” 
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Senior Mike Riddell will be one of the fei _v. terans leading the 
Purple Knights attack this season. (File photo) 








Cox Championship within 
reach of Knights' lax team 


BY MARK KEENEY 


Ass't Sports Editor 


The score of 16-9 might look 
like somewhat of a rout, but 
men’s lacrosse coach Mike 
McColgan felt his team played 
right along with their oppo- 
nent, Lemoyne College on Fri- 
day night. 

McColgan said the game was 
closer than the score indicated 
and the Knights kept pace with 
Lemoyne for the whole game 
with the exception of a four 
minute span. It was during this 
span that Lemoyne capitalized 
and netted several goals. 

For the Knights it was the first 
time they had seen full field this 
year and according to McCol- 
gan, it was some of the finest 
lacrosse they have ever played 
during a first game. 

The contest which was held in 
Syracuse, N.Y., was played on 
artificial turf. Leading scorer 
for the Knights in this game 
was sophomore attackman 
George Finn with three goals. 
Sophomore goalie Ray Cormier 
played well stopping 25 of 
Lemoyne’s shots. 

The following day the Knight’s 
took on Millersville University 


in a game that battled not only 
the opponent but the elements. 
Snow covered the artificial turf 
making the footing difficult and 
the game no easier to play. The 
Knights lost this scrimmage 
style contest 8-7, but McColgan 

did get all of his players into the 

game at some point. He said he 

was especially pleased by the 

performance of his freshmen 

players and Cormier. 

The class of 1991 is proving to 
be amajor force for McColgan at 
nearly all positions. Expected’ 
to see a good amount of playing 
time is Brian Walker at attack, 
Dave Dilmeier and Tom Blake 
at midfield and Tim Hodson on 
defense. 

The Knights will be in the 
running for the Cox Conference 
title, but with a major hurtle 
substantially lowered. 

New England College has 
been the king of Cox Conference 
for the last several years and 
the Knights have been fruitless 
in dethroning them. NEC has 
been a larger, more physical 
team in the past, but gradu- 
ation last spring has changed 
all that. 

McColgan says that NEC lost 
75 percent of their offense to 


Women's lacrosse 


Fourteen freshmen crucial 
to Lady Knights’ success 


BY TOM REYNOLDS 
Contributing Writer 





“Our goal for the season is to 
play together as a whole from 
the beginning of the season to 
the end,” Liz Cronin, coach of 
the women’s lacrosse team, 
said, 

She is confident es pene a 


good year de- & 
spite the fact 
she is coaching 
a young team. 
This may be an § 
understate-f 
ment of sorts § 
as there are 14 
freshmen play- 
ing this sea-§ 
son. 

“They (the 
freshmen) are 
going to help 
us through the 
season 


men, nine have the end.” 
had previous 
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Coach Liz Cronin 


to the college level because of 
the leadership factor. Clare Ca- 
vanaugh and Patty Porter will 
force the freshmen to play hard, 
Cronin said. 

“When you play with good 
people you can only play well,” 
she said. 

She is also pleased that she 
has her ie scorer from last 
j season back, 
Cynthia Dursi. 
The only prob- 
lem that Cronin 
can see is in the 
goal position. 
She is working 
on improving 
that slot with 

sophomore Kate 
Devers coming 
on strong 
through the pre- 
season  prac- 
tices. 

Cronin said 
she does not 
plan on chang- 
ing her strategy 
from last sea- 





experience in 


lacrosse, most coming from 
strongly built high school pro- 
grams. 

Cronin said she is not worried 
about the freshmen graduating 


son. She feels 


that if her team plays aggres- 
sive defense, her players have 
enough individual talent to beat 
other teams. Cronin is trying to 
develop a team that will be un- 


graduation and this season the 
Knights should have the upper 
hand in experience and talent. 
Another hurtle McColgan sees 
lowered is that of a hard hitting 
Plymouth State team. When 
th iinights defeated Plymouth 
last season, they did it by being 
in better physical condition 
than the Bobcats. Late in the 
game they simply outran the 
Bobcats who were leading for 
the majority of the game. 
McColgan said Plymouth is 
never in good shape and with 
the loss of several key players, 
they should not be a major prob- 
lem to defeat. 

The Knights are in good shape 
and have every reason to be. 
They have been practicing full 
time since Feb. 8th and con- 
ducted captains’ practices be-~ 
ginning Jan. 13th. McColganis 
following in the footsteps of his 
predecessor Jeff Culkin in get- 
ting his team into the best shape 
of the Cox Conference. 

Weather permitting, the 
Knights will open their regular 
season at home on Saturday, 
March 26th. The game is 
against U-Mass Boston which 
the Knights easily downed last ~ 
season 18-3. 


selfish. “We don’t care who 
scores the goals, it’s who sets 
them up,” she said. 

On the offensive end, Cronin is 
expecting strong play from 
Clare Cavanaugh and freshman 
Diana Scannell. Cronin expects 
to start two freshmen on the 
wing positions. On the defen- 
sive side she expects a strong 
game from co-captain Patty 
Porter and junior Sue O’Brien. 

Cronin said she feels the team 
is about one week ahead of last 
year’s team in terms of practic- 
ing, despite the bad weather. 
The team has been practicing in 
the gym, as well as having out- 
door practices. Cronin said the 
reason the team is one week 
ahead of schedule is because of 
the experience the freshmen 
have. 

Cronin said she expects tough 
competition to come from the 
University of Vermont and from 
Middlebury College. She said 
they have never beaten either 
team, but explained, “any team 
can beat anginer team on a 
given day.” 

With their leading scorer re- 
turning and nine of the fresh- 
men having experience, Cronin 
seems to have good reason to 
think this season will be a good 
one. 


